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a ruflSanly campaign. This battle had gone against the Presi- 
dent. Thaddeus Stevens frequently appears at this stage and 
was in fact the presiding spirit. The activity of Representa- 
tive Ashley, the impeachment of President Johnson, the attack 
of Congress on the Supreme Court, Congressional usurpation, the 
harsh treatment of JeflFerson Davis and other subjects of intrinsic 
interest make up an important chapter. 

Accounts of Mexico, Ireland, and Alaska, countries which 
have little in common, complete the present volume, which 
examines an extremely important part of our post helium history, 
namely, the first stage of congressional reconstruction. Basing 
one's narrative on different facts, it would be possible to write 
a fairer account of Fenianism. 

This work is based upon biographies, newspaper articles, 
diaries, monographs, public records, reminiscences, speeches, 
judicial decisions, histories, narratives of travel, etc. All have been 
carefully examined and used intelligently. The statesman will 
find in this book much that is instructive, while the reader who 
seeks entertainment will not be disappointed. But it is particu- 
larly valuable to the student of American institutional history. 

Charles H. McCarthy. 



A Grammar of English Heraldry. By W. H. St. John Hope. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1913. 

This handbook on one of the auxiliary sciences of history is 
published in the series of "Cambridge Manuals of Science and 
Literature," and gives in the compass of 120 pages the main facts 
of English Heraldry. After a brief introductory chapter, the 
author gives a full description of the heraldic charges in a chapter 
entitled "The Grammar of Heraldry," notwithstanding the fact 
that the whole book, which covers a much wider field, is called 
by the same name. The next chapter is devoted to heraldic 
fields other than the shield, which would seem too much attention 
paid to a minor point, while two further chapters deal with the 
differencing of arms and heraldic accessories. The largest part 
of the book is taken up by an historical sketch of English Heraldry, 
special emphasis being placed on the Rolls of Arms, and the 
period of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
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The chapter on "Heraldic Nomenclature" is used as a repository 
for miscellaneous information, and the concluding chapter on 
"Further Study of Heraldry" should have been used to give 
a good, if brief bibliography, instead of the very unsatisfactory 
references. If, on the whole, the book is one through which the 
uninitiated may become easily acquainted with heraldry, it has, 
as a manual, one very serious fault, that of being polemical. 
Heraldry as it was and should be, rather than as it is, is the 
thesis of the book. There is no question but that English heraldry 
is in sore need of reform, a reform which undoubtedly lies in a 
return to the older conditions when English heraldry was more 
simple, and the peculiarly national traits had not yet obscured 
the fundamental elements, common, in the earlier stages, to the 
heraldry of all countries. There is certainly great merit in 
advocating such a reform, and no one would be better qualified 
than a student of ancient heraldry, but such proposals for reform 
should be set forth in a special book rather than in a manual. 
The student who consults a manual wants a concise statement of 
fundamental facts, and is not interested in controversies. Never- 
theless a brief chapter on the reform of Heraldry would have been 
justified, but there is no excuse for scattering the matter through- 
out the book, and utilizing the chapter on "Heraldic nomen- 
clature, " for which there is really no need at all, for the advocating 
of reforms. 

Mention must also be made of the illustrations, which are 
of two kinds. The cuts showing the heraldic charges "have been 
drawn in outline so that students may color them for themselves" 
although many would prefer that the publisher should have done 
it. The second type is derived from photographs, and show, 
for the most part, seals. These illustrations are especially 
unsatisfactory, as they lack clearness, it being impossible to 
decipher the legend on a single seal, and even the heraldic bearings 
are not always sufficiently distinct. In this respect the old- 
fashioned drawing was much more satisfactory, as the greater 
subjectivity, as contrasted with the photograph, tended to bring 
out such devices and inscriptions more clearly. 

Barring these defects, which arise mostly out of what seems 
to me a misconception of the nature of a manual, the book 
deserves praise for its high scholarly character, which makes it 
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one every historian will find useful and which he will be 
glad to consult. The author also deserves praise for the clear 
manner in which he has treated this subject otherwise so obscure. 

HiLMAB H. Weber. 



Uncollected Letters of Abraham Lincoln. Now first brought 
together by Gilbert A. Tracy. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company. The Riverside Press of Cambridge, 
1917. Pp. 264. Price $2.50 net. 

To assemble the letters brought together in this volume 
required intelligence, industry, and aifection. Doubtless Mr. 
Tracy was delighted with his theme, and, we may inquire, who 
would not have been? He found his labors agreeable, though he 
discovered one citizen who had no practical sympathy with even 
this interesting inquiry. Thrice fortunate must be the investi- 
gator, and of address surpassing the celestial, who does not some- 
times come upon traces of the boor, for the species has not 
perished from the earth; a few still wander about our forlorn 
world. Objects exceedingly bright or conspicuously elevated 
will oftentimes save insignificance from oblivion. It is probable 
that "the fool that fired the Ephesian dome," being linked with 
a goddess chaste and fair, will be remembered as long as Diana 
herself. For fame an act needs no intrinsic merit if only it 
chance to be even distantly connected with excellence. Thus 
in certain circumstances our very limitations may assume a 
vicarious splendor. 

Any book which contributes even slightly to improve our 
estimate of so distinguished a character as Abraham Lincoln is 
certain to be welcomed by all readers of American history. Even 
though a new book about the first of the martyr Presidents con- 
tain little that is important, if it only confirm hesitant conclusions 
concerning some of the minor phases of his remarkable career, 
it is not without value. The activity of biographers and his- 
torians has made President Lincoln better known to American 
citizens of to-day than he was known, outside of Illinois, to the 
generation that fought the Civil War. 

Of the great President we catch in these notes and letters 
many glimpses as he toiled upward toward national renown. We 
see him gracefully and cordially introducing a friend, soliciting 



